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Power Structures in Agriculture 


“Agrarian democracy is gone irom our scene. The loss 
is agriculture’s—and the nation’s.” These are the conclud- 
ing sentences in Grant McConnell’s book, The Decline of 
Agrarian Democracy (Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1953. $3.75). The study is concerned with three 
great forces in agrarian politics—the state colleges of agri- 
culture including their extension services, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States, and “most im- 
portant of all, the American Farm Bureau Federation.” 
Each of these three “has had an influence upon the devel- 
opment of the others, and each has been dependent upon 
all the others.” 

The difficulty of generalization is evident in the discus- 
sion of “decentralization,” as advocated by the Farm Bu- 
reau, in the sense of the transfer of power from Wash- 
ington to the states. The very organization recommending 
this type of decentralization, however, is alleged to be a 
reflection of an “intense social stratification” that has oc- 
curred within agriculture, “the source of much of our 
equalitarian tradition.” 

In the old agrarianism, of fifty years ago, power was 
suspect. In the new agrarianism of the 1950s, “the decline 
of this conviction has come about not through mass or- 
ganization, but through class organization.” The “presup- 
position” that “the means of power shall not be made the 
property of the few” is stated to have ‘failed in agricul- 
ture.” 

“In Congress, agriculture is overrepresented. .. .” The 
power of the Farm Bureau is greater now in the Senate, 
now in the House, possibly most frequently in the House. 
“A rural congressman is more likely to be indebted to the 
Farm Bureau for assistance than is a senator.” 

“From the time of Thomas Jefferson and John Taylor 
down to the era of the Populists, farm movements were 
preoccupied with the problem of the system of power 
emerging from capitalist organization. In our time not 
only has this historic cause been abandoned, but an en- 
tirely new structure of power has been built within agri- 
culture itself. This is the greatest change of all.” 


The Way Migrants Live and Work 


“You can stand along the edge of the main highways 
leading north out of Florida and Georgia and watch the 
migrant workers on their way to northern fields, packed 
like chickens in coops on their way to market,” wrote 
Allan Keller, staff writer, in one of a series of four arti- 
cles appearing daily in the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, September 8-11, 1953. 
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“Within a day's drive of New York City thousands of 
men, women, and children are laboring at near-peon 
wages, living in hovels that would make a hog ashamed 
and are being mulcted, fleeced and victimized from morn- 
ing until night, Monday through Sunday. 

“They are migrant workers, most of them Southern 
Negroes, whose toil in the tomato fields and bean patches 
is absolutely essential to the agricultural economy of the 
Atlantic seaboard states, but when not on their knees in 
the fields they are generally ignored by callous fellow- 
citizens. 

“During an inspection trip of thousands of miles 
through upper New York, Long Island, New Jersey, Del- 
aware and the eastern shore of Maryland, I witnessed 
living conditions that are a national disgrace. .. . 

“I saw babies living in filth, flies crawling in and out of 
their mouths and noses, because tar paper and rotten wood 
shanties had no screens. 

“T saw labor contractors—Negroes, like the workers— 
peddling liquor at twice the price being charged outside 
the labor camps.” 

These are “forgotten people,” writes Mr. Keller. And 
“the churches have done the most” for these migrating 
farm laborers. The state councils of churches and the 
Committee on Migrant Work of the Division of Home 
Missions, National Council of Churches, which employ 
workers who conduct child care centers, “are the best 
friends the workers have.” Without the church interest, 
conditions would have been “even worse.” 


Vermont Village Meets a Challenge 


How one small Vermont village met a test in race rela- 
tions is told in a book, The Seeking, by Will Thomas 
(New York, A. A. Wyn, 1953. $3.50). Mr. Thomas spent 
his childhood years in the Negro neighborhoods of sev- 
eral cities in the Middle West. After he married, he and 
his wife felt so keenly the discrimination against Negroes 
in the U. S. A. that they almost determined to leave and 
live in Haiti. 

They decided instead to start life over again in a small 
Vermont village. The first impressions of the newcomers 
were unfavorable. Then Mr. Thomas made intensive 
studies of the conversations and attitudes of his white 
neighbors, particularly in the grocery stores. He made 
the somewhat surprising discovery that the clerks in the 
grocery stores used the same language when talking to 
their Yankee neighbors as when they served him. Thus he 
concluded that what he had called discrimination was not 
to be so labeled. Soon the neighbors all came around after 
a flood to see how the Thomas family was and to ask if 
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they could be of assistance. Bonds of fellowship were then 
created. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher writes a meaningful introduc- 
tion as a Vermonter. Her tale of conversations with the 
Negroes on the Howard University faculty seeking vaca- 
tions is altogether different, however—many of them go 
outside the U. S. A. for vacations, in order to avoid the 
conditions they encounter here. 


“Father Tompkins of Nova Scotia” 


When James Tompkins, living in rural Cape lreton 
Island, was ready to go to Rome to study for the priest- 
hood, a country doctor hesitated to sign the medical cer- 
tificate necessary. There was no sign of disease, but the 
young man seemed so frail that he might die on the boat 
on the way. The country doctor reasoned, however, that 
the boy would never be happy if the study were denied 
him, and then signed the certificate. A short time ago Dr. 
J. J. Tompkins died in a hospital in Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia, at age 82, months after the 50th anniversary of 
his ordination as a priest was observed. Many events are 
recorded in the biography, title as above, written by 
George Boyle (New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1953. 
$3.00). 

Mr. Boyle is a journalist who knew Dr. Tompkins for 
a long time. He combines the little things that are inter- 
esting, as e.g. the first mass in “the church with the loud 
bell” in the valley of the Margaree on Cape Breton, with 
the ideas of a most influential man and also the drives of 
the movements he initiated. 

J. J. Tompkins was priest and prophet, educator and 
stimulator of cooperatives, university administrator and 
pastor among fishermen and miners, brilliant conversa- 
tionalist and writer of letters containing the flame of his 
spirit. His writings were few, but he is a widely quoted 
man. His insights were expressed in simple language. 
“How can you know when you have a good program?" 
he was asked at an international conference on adult edu- 
cation. ““You can smell it!” was the reply. 

“There is no Catholic oyster on this coast, and no Pres- 
byterian cabbage in our gardens,” was one part of his plea 
for community cooperation. He influenced humble and 
great among Protestants and Roman Catholics. To the 
Pope’s praise of the Antigonish movement Protestant 
ministers who made pilgrimages added their commenda- 
tion. Harvard University gave Dr. Tompkins an honorary 
degree when he was parish priest in the village of Reserve 
Mines. 

A member of this Department's staff visited Dr. Tomp- 
kins at the Star of the Sea church in Canso, a fishing vil- 
lage, on a bleak December day, 25 years ago. In one of 
the bedrooms of the rectory the priest was conducting a 
class to teach fishermen to speak in public. He said later 
that in his ministry there he believed he knew why the 
first disciples that Christ called unto Himself were fish- 
ermen. 

Dr. Tompkins possessed an inexhaustible supply of 
leaflets. “I never went into a kitchen without leaving 
something for them to read,” he explained once to a Prot- 
estant inquirer. He had all sorts of informal discussion 
groups. One was on a wharf where the priest taught in 
ways so informal that one could not tell whether it was a 
discussion group or not. Once an article was written about 
him entitled “A Teacher of Fishermen by the Sea,” and 
it was widely reprinted in the U. S. A. 

By the design of this priest, out of study clubs flowed 


credit unions, fishermen’s marketing associations, con- 
sumer cooperative stores, farmers’ marketing cooperatives, 
Many of his ideas and plans found expression in the work 
of the Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity, which is this year celebrating both the 100th an- 
niversary of its founding and the 25th of the beginning of 
its activities among adults that, in part, are “adult educa- 
tion by means of economic cooperation.” 


“The Alternative to Monopolism and 
Communism” 


kE. R. Bowen, who started his career as a manufacturer 
of farm implements and some 20 years ago became secre- 
tary of the Cooperative League, has written a book, The 
Cooperative Road to Abundance, subtitle quoted above 
(New York, Henry Schuman, 1953. $3.00). Now retired, 
Mr. Bowen continues his studies of economic develop- 
ments, and in this book concentrates on “the goal of abun- 
dance for all and the economic motives, methods, and sys- 
tems we must adopt to attain it.” 

Automatic power has made material abundance for all 
a practical possibility, and cooperation is required if there 
is to be both material and cultural abundance, says Mr. 
Bowen. He ranges widely in his study of sources and pays 
particular attention to motivation. He writes of the word 
“partnership” that “no other word expresses the applica- 
tion of social motives to economic relations as well... .” 
He prefers it to fellowship, even as developed by George 
A. Coe. He was also much impressed by William Morris’ 
lines: “Fellowship is heaven, and lack of fellowship is 
hell; fellowship is life, and lack of fellowship is death.” 

“Joint ownership, equal control, equitable sharing of re- 
sults—these are the three factors which best explain what 
the adoption of the economic motive of partnership would 
mean, and which the application of the social motive of 
brotherhood to economic relations would bring about,” is 
one of the numerous generalizations. Another: “The first 
necessity is to build an economic system that will embody 
the motive of partnership in its structure; such a system 
bg then provide security and, in turn, opportunity for 
a 

Mr. Bowen quotes Walter Rauschenbusch, Washington 
Gladden, and John A. Ryan among religious leaders who 
advocated cooperation in specific terms. He deals with 
cooperation inclusively, as did Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
in their studies in England, finding place for producer, 
consumer, and “public” or obligatory forms. Thus he 
makes many references to the cooperative economy in 
process, while he outlines goals, motives, methods of “the 
cooperative road.” Although this is a comprehensive work 
quoting many others, Mr. Bowen sprinkles his own 
thoughts throughout and makes the book the testament of 
a dedicated man. 


Farmers as Cooperators 


Farmers’ cooperatives for marketing and purchasing 
have 7,100,000 members in the United States, a new high, 
the Farm Credit Administration, Washington 25, D. C., 
states in its latest periodic report on statistics of these or- 
ganizations, for the fiscal year 1950-51. The total number 
of membership exceeds the number of farms in the nation. 
Some farmers belong to several cooperatives, and others 
belong to none. 

The number of organizations for marketing and pur- 
chasing is just under 10,000, lower than a year earlier. 
There is a tendency toward fewer and larger organiza- 
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tions. The net business volume, after eliminating duplica- 
tions, was over $8,100,000,000 in the year reported. 
(About one-fifth of farm purchasing and marketing is 
now done through cooperatives. ) 


Roman Catholics on World’s Rural Problems 


Two pamphlets published by the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, (3801 Grand Ave.), Des Moines, 
Iowa, are of special interest. 

In a pamphlet, The Land: God’s Gift To Man (25 
cents a copy), are found the conclusions of a conference 
on World Agriculture and Rural Welfare, held in Penn- 
sylvania for the purpose of reviewing the content of the 
earlier published Manifesto on Rural Life (1939) “in the 
light of the unfolding world situation.” The objectives of 
the programs of technical assistance of the United Na- 
tions “deserve support and implementation,” was one of 
numerous statements. Others: “The most desirable ar- 
rangement is the family-owned and operated farm... . 
Cooperatives which are strictly voluntary, and organized 
on the Rochdale principles, are effective instruments for 
meeting a wide variety of common needs through mutual 
action. .. . Farmers have a social duty to participate ac- 
tively in voluntary associations proper to their occupa- 
tion. . . . Frequent migration of labor in agriculture 
should be discouraged.” 

The second pamphlet contains Conclusiones de Manizales 
(English text), the report of the first Latin American 
Catholic Congress on Rural Life Problems held in Mani- 
zales, Colombia (25 cents a copy). There were over 600 
registered delegates and observers. The recommendations 
are published in 17 sections. Among literally scores of 
items are the following: 

“The Latin American Congress on Problems of Rural 
Life affirms its view that landed property has a social 
function. The land is, in effect, destined by its Creator to 
satisfy the needs of all men. 

“Hence, it is necessary that all have ready access to 
the ownership of rural property. Legislation of the vari- 
ous Latin American countries should provide ways and 
means whereby each family may acquire living space 
wherein it can develop its life fully on the economic, moral 
and religious levels. 

“One of the major defects of the agrarian structure 
of Latin America is the prevalence of large landed estates 
which withdraw land from the small proprietor, often 
hindering adequate resource utilization, and not infre- 
quently employing the rural worker merely as an instru- 
ment of production. 

“On the other hand, the really small landholding hav- 
ing its origin in excessive division of land, below limits 
required for development of normal activity on the part 
of farmers, constitutes an evil which by all means should 
be eliminated.” 


“Rural Church Administration” 


A systematic work under the title above, containing 18 
chapters, is written by Rockwell C. Smith (New York 
and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. $2.00). 
Here are outlined the unique responsibilities faced by a 
tural pastor in the small community, and tested methods 
of serving people effectively. The practical problem of 
ministering to both farm and non-farm residents is faced 
realistically. 

Professor Smith who teaches at Garrett Hiblical Insti- 
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tute, and received a degree from the University of Wis- 
consin in rural sociology, first deals with the practical 
problems of the local church administrator—the schedule, 
parish program, budgets, news, housing, arrangements for 
worship, counseling. 

Then he interprets the process of administration as 
“Christian experience.” He recognizes that many minis- 
ters rebel against their tasks of administration, and prefer 
to preach and pastor. They dispose of chores of admin- 
istration as expeditiously as possible. This, says Dr. Smith, 
has led many a layman to believe that details of local 
church administration are not “religiously significant.” 

“Suppose for a moment we try another point of view. 
What if the administration of the church is seen to offer 
to minister and laymen an opportunity for experience in 
Christian living? We talk about being Christian in busi- 
ness ; is not church business a good place to begin? We talk 
about settling differences in the spirit of Christ ; does that 
spirit have possible application in a committee meeting? 
Suppose that a pastor looked upon the suggestions in . 
[this book] not as tricks to get an unpleasant job over 
quickly, but as means whereby a Christian group could 
do the work of their church in a spirit expressive of its 
Lord. Then the business affairs of a parish would take on 
their proper perspective as opportunities for experience in 
Christian discipleship. . . . 

“Viewed in this light, church administration becomes 
a laboratory for the educational and worship life of the 
church. Here we try the tentative experiments which may 
in God’s good day release creative powers that will redeem 


the world. Here we practice the virtues and graces of 


Christian charity in which alone lies man’s hope. Once the 
town and country pastor sees that the life of budgets and 
boards is a life in which Christian experience may find its 
focus, he will bring to these administrative activities the 
same enthusiasm that characterizes his other ministries.” 


The New Generation on the Land 


The Columbia University Seminar on Rural Life has 
published a symposium with the title Farmers of the Fu- 
ture, Prospects and Policies for Establishing a New Gen- 
eration on the Land. (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers CoJlege, Columbia University, 1953, $1.00.) 
There are nine papers, and the collection was edited by 
Sloan R. Wayland, Edmund de S. Brunner, and Frank 
W. Cyr, of the University faculty. The Seminar, which 
has met weekly for eight years, has now issued five pub- 
lications. The membership consists of faculty, graduate 
students, and associates from interested agencies. During 
recent years, three of the participants have been officers 
of religious organizations. The products of the Seminar 
are sent out for discussion as critical as that given by the 
members themselves. The individuals writing papers are 
responsible for content. 

Among the data on rural population trends, described 
by Sloan R. Wayland, are the following: During the past 
decades, while the farm population was declining, “the 
population of villages and small towns was doubling.” 
There has been a “long-term decline in birth rate, and a 
reduction of the differential between rural and urban birth 
rates,” also a steady but slow decline in the mortality 
rate. There has been a steady migration to cities of rural 
young people of both sexes aged 15 to 35 years; an im- 
provement in the physical facilities of homes. The North- 
east, among the regions, shows the most rapid decline of 
the number of persons living on farms. 
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Frank W. Cyr makes numerous recommendations with 
respect to education of farmers of the future. “The proc- 
esses of teaching must be adapted to the small group situ- 
ation... . The administrative structure must fit into and 
strengthen rural community organization. . . . The insti- 
tutions of education must be adapted to the rural pattern.” 
education should be “adapted to regional and local needs.” 
Education should “integrate rural and urban communi- 
ties.” “The curriculum of future farmers should be adapt- 
ed to meet the full range of their needs.” There is great 
need for educational programs that encourage “creative 
and aesthetic development.” 

Assistance to low-income farmers is considered by 
Leonard H. Schoff, a businessman who also operates a 
large dairy farm. He advises “limited government loans to 
farm families” who desire to seek non-farm employment, 
in order “to assist them in re-locating.”” For many family 
farmers who wish to remain on the land, he proposes 
and elaborates a Home Ownership Purchase Extension— 
called HOPE—as an effective support of the family farm 
pattern. He gives examples of the HOPE plan as en- 
visaged “‘in action.” 

Under consideration of changes in rural social organi- 
zation, Edmund de S. Brunner observes: “It would seem 
possible for the better-known and larger religious bodies 
to implement their positive expression of rural social 
ideals to a far greater extent than they have. All the larger 
denominations and their educational institutions have con- 
siderable endowment funds. Concern has more than once 
been expressed regarding the ethical and social responsi- 
bility of religious agencies for the investments they make. 
It is proposed that, experimentally at first, some portion 
of these endowments be invested in farm mortgages, with 
the intent of making it possible for Christian young men 
to become owners and operators of family farms. Some 
of the devices used by the Farmers Home Administration 
to select only the best among the applicants could be used. 
The terms of such mortgage loans could be patterned on 
the experience of this agency. Stipulation that the bor- 
rower join out-of-school classes in vocational agriculture 
if the local school has such a program and cooperate to 
the full with the Extension Service, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the PMA, could be made. Cooperation of 
local farmers who are church members could be secured 
in finding farms and in screening applicants.” 


Self-Reliance or Government Aid for Farmers? 


American farmers have been showing at least three 
striking shifts away from traditional attitudes, according 
to a comprehensive survey, Farm Policies of the United 
States, 1790-1950, by Murray R. Benedict, professor of 
agricultural economics, University of California, which 
the Twentieth Century Fund, New York, has issued. 
(1953, $5.00.) Dr. Benedict finds: 

1. Farmers of the present generation are more willing 

than their forebears to accept the idea of lowering 
tariffs. 


2. They recognize more than ever before that farm 
prosperity is clearly linked to the general prosperity. 
3. They are increasingly willing to adopt for their own 


uses forms and practices of business which they have 
traditionally opposed. 


Dr. Benedict writes that “farm policies do not emerge 
and become settled quickly. Our basic land policy took 
shape over a period of more than half a century... . 


Monetary policy has been a recurring theme in farmer 
agitation, in the 1830s, between 1870 and 1900, and again 
in the 1930s. . . . Farmer interest and influence in tariff 
policy have been evident at least from 1830 onward.” 

Farm people in America “need to make a choice” be- 
tween continued emphasis on government aid or more 
self-reliance in a freer market, it is also stated in the book. 
Dr. Benedict holds that depression psychology, the fear of 
crop surpluses and poor markets, that lies behind much 
of our farm aid program, is not justified by conditions 
today. He finds many farmers with high levels of pros- 
perity, and thinks that the long-run outlook for the future 
is favorable. 

Dr. Benedict points out that price-support laws are of 
recent origin, dating back only to 1929. Examining farm 
prospects today, he says: “It would seem to be unrealistic 
to expect a situation of almost chronic depression in agri- 
culture and a need for virtually continuous governmental 
intervention in its behalf. Farm people will themselves 
need to make a choice as to whether they wish to throw 
their influence on the side of a continually widening re- 
liance on government aid, and its inevitable concomitant 
—a constantly increasing amount of government control— 
or whether they choose to regard government interven- 
tion as something to be used only temporarily and in times 
of genuine need.” 

Tariffs 


On tariff matters, Dr. Benedict finds that “during the 
past two decades a major change in farmer attitudes on 
tariffs has been occurring, though the shift in position is 
by no means complete. ... The lessened farmer opposition 
to tariff reduction is no doubt in part a reflection of the 
unusually favorable returns for farm products which have 
prevailed during the past decade. Should agricultural 
prices decline sharply, there is every prospect that agita- 
tion for tariff increases on farm products will again be- 
come more active. It would appear, however, that, for the 
United States as a whole, the major drive for extremely 
high tariffs has largely spent its force.” 


Mechanisms 


Discussing price-support legislation, Dr. Benedict says: 
“Whatever the level of price support may be, it seems 
likely that most of the mechanisms devised during the past 
two decades will be retained, either in current use or in 
reserve. This includes such devices as acreage allotments, 
marketing agreements, marketing quotas, Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans, . . . incentive payments and bene- 
fit payments. The continued use of soil conservation pay- 
ments seems more debatable and may come under closer 
scrutiny.” Of the central principle involved in the original 
Brannan Plan and similar proposals put forward from 
other sources, Dr. Benedict says: “The possible use of di- 
rect payments to farmers instead of maintenance of prices 
in the market seems likely to be discussed. .. . The basic 
idea is similar to that of the benefit payments used during 
the 1930s, apparently without important partisan or con- 
gressional opposition. Undoubtedly such a plan will re- 
ceive wider attention should there be important repetitions 
of the wastage of perishables, such as occurred with po- 
tatoes in the late 1940s, or if extremely large accumulations 
of storables develop while food prices are still high. As 
yet there has been little evidence of strong consumer in- 
terest. . . . Grass-roots opinion among farmers appears 
to be more favorable to price support in the market than 
to a program involving supplemental payments from the 
Treasury.” 
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